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Annual Review of Rural Life 
Prepared by Benson Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the Department. 


_.. The interest in rural affairs continues to be widespread. 
Statesmen, industrialists, financiers, educators and church- 
men are concerned about what is happening to our agri- 
culture and among the people who live on the land and in 
towns and villages. In this, the fourth annual review 
of rural life, we touch upon some of the new knowledge 
that is available, and comment upon major developments. 
(For previous reviews see this Service of January 1, 
1927, January 9, 1926, January 3, 1925.) 


RapiwLy CHANGING COMMUNITIES 


he major forces affecting rural communities are all 
tending to destroy the long-established centers and stand- 
ards. Better local communication has increased the con- 
tacts between farmers and towns, between villages and 
the smaller cities. The radio has opened a new door to 
the world. Some of the major factors influencing the 
economie success of the farmer are international. Urban- 
ization in trade is everywhere apparent. Studies by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, a national advertising 
agency, in two rural counties indicate that city ideas of 
selling goods and services are permeating rapidly—even 
the “beauty shoppe” has come. At the tenth annual na- 
tional country life conference held at East Lansing last 
August a group considering the question of the sources 
of new ideas as to standards of living among rural people 
concluded that these. ideas are all coming from the cities. 
Practically all improvements in rural housing are inspired 
by urban creations. Certainly rural communities are less 
and less living unto themselves alone. There are evidences 
‘that rural communities are tending to become satellites 
of cities. There is disagreement among sociologists as 
to the extent and the impact of urbanization, but it is a 
factor with which everyone is reckoning. 

The destruction of some of the bonds which once held 
local communities together, brings new problems for those 
interested in rural organization. Particularly are the 
voluntary agencies affected. Larger units of organization 
appear to be the order of the day. Loyalties to larger 
areas now exist or are being developed. Thus it comes 
about that small communities are pooling their resources 
in order to purchase professional services. Evidences 
oe: trend are the organization of county libraries and 

blic health and nursing service. The rural communities 
department of the Y. W. C. A. is now organizing its work 
into large districts, sometimes larger than counties. As 
reported in last year’s review, the linking of rural and 

s 


7 city Y. M, C. A.’s has been accomplished in a significant 


manner during the past few years. With a large number 
ot small churches, rural communities cannot secure 
trained leadership and as a consequence we have all sorts 
of efforts either in amalgamation or in organization into 
larger units, sometimes called “larger parishes.” “Fewer 
and larger churches” has become a sJogan. 

The latest figures available indicate a constant loss of 


_ farm population. There has been a great movement of 


farm people to village, town and city for forty years, and 
some time after 1¥10 the number of people living on 
farms began to decline. The people living on farms are 
now about one-fourth of the total population. The present 
indications are that the use of machinery and the appli- 
cation of science in farm production will enable still 
smaller numbers to supply the demands for farm products. 
The volume of production per farm worker doubled be- 
tween 1870 and 1920, and the most significant increases 
have taken place during the past fifteen years. There 
are those who contend that the farm population must 
continue to decrease until it will be only about one-tenth 
of the total. If that should be the case, it would force 
great readjustments upon social institutions. 


Tue Country Lire MoveMENtT 


The so-called country life movement received its main 
impetus from the report of the Roosevelt Commission on 
Country Life, which was appointed and organized about 
20 years ago. Liberty Hyde Bailey, then dean of the 
college of agriculture at Cornell, was the chairman. Ken- 
yon L.. Butterfield, Gifford Pinchot and Henry Wallace 
were among the members. The Commission received a 
grant from the Russell Sage Foundation and held hearings 
in various parts of the country. The report of the Com- 
mission has always been recognized as an outstanding 
document, and its publication undoubtedly stimulated 
much rural organization and education. In 1918, under 
the leadership of Kenyon L. Butterfield, the American 
Country Life Association was formed, and singe then 
the country life movement has in great measure centered 
in this Association. The Association’s function is edu- 
cational. It holds an annual conference, prints the pro- 
ceedings, issues a monthly paper, Rural America, and 
renders other significant services. It has no program of 
its own for the development of country life. It endeavors 
to facilitate discussion of the problems of country life 
and to aid in their solution. But it works almost alto- 
gether through other agencies and the established institu- 
tions. 
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The American Country Life Association has been made 
up mainly of professional men and women, charged with 
responsibilities for work among rural people. This fact 
has brought criticisms. An editor of one of the largest 
agricultural papers stated a few years ago that the Asso- 
ciation had been “captured by professionals,” whereas the 
fact was that it was made up of professionals from the 
beginning. At the tenth national conference, however, it 
was evident that the lay leaders among farmers participated 
much more than previously. For example, fifty master 
farmers, who were selected in a scoring contest carried 
on by the agricultural press, attended. Many farm women 
were present. It seems certain that lay and professional 
groups will be better balanced within the Association in 
the future. It must be remembered, in this connection, 
that the Association is not promoting anything like a 
“back-to-the-land” movement and that many of the pro- 
fessional men and women who are its members simply 
must live in cities because they are with agencies that 
have their headquarters in cities. 

The tenth anniversary of the organization of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association was observed during 1927 
and there will be during 1928 at least one celebration of 
the 20th anniversary of the organization of the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission. These times of anniversaries 
have also been times of self-criticism and stock taking. 
One of the most important critical statements was a paper 
by E. C. Lindeman read at the 10th National Country 
Life Conference. There is a feeling among some of the 
professional men and women that they have tended to be 
too rural, that they have had a rather blind or at least 
naive faith in things rural because they were rural, and 
that the country life movement has been based upon some 
false premises or at least wishful thinking in regard to 
the superiority of rural life and the necessity of preserving 
it. This minority feel that since so many of the forces 
changing rural: communities and influencing agriculture 
are not rural at all, it is time for the leaders of the country 
life movement to secure new resources and equipment 
in order to cope with the existing situation. The use of 
the term “rural sociology” is a case in point. It is felt 
that there is no such thing as “rural sociology,” though, 
of course, there is a sociology of rural life. It is also 
felt that the “rural sociologists” have been too much 
concerned about the purely local forces and that the time 
has now come for them to know urban sociology too and 
to become internationalists. 


How Epucate FarM CHILDREN? 


The trend toward consolidation of one-teacher schools 
continues at about the rate which has been apparent for 
five or six years, according to the statistics announced 
during the year by the rural education division of the 
federal Bureau of Education. How to give an education 
to children living on farms, comparable to that of other 
groups, is an emerging issue that appears to be getting 
more public attention. It is known that farm families 
have large numbers of children, compared with urban 
families, that the people living on farms make up one- 
fourth of the population, and that they have only 10 per 
cent of the national income. The problem then becomes 
one of how to distribute the resources of the nation avail- 
able for education in such a way as to assure equality 
of opportunity for the under-privileged children on farms. 
Thus far, the main progress has been made through 


“equalization funds” created by states, wherepy ths cities, 
f3 


and the other wealthier school districts help to pay for 
the education of the farm children. This idea is spread- 
ing rapidly. 

There are rural educators and farm leaders who 
tend that state funds do not go far enough. They want 
federal aid for rural schools. This would mean, putting 
it bluntly, that the wealthier cities, e.g., New York City 
and Boston, would help to pay for educating children in 
poor agricultural sections of the country. It is argued 
that New York and Boston should help to pay because 
they receive population and wealth from these areas. Thus 
far, however, neither the farmers nor New York and 
Boston have been “sold on the idea.” The farmers seem 
to fear that federal control may come along with a federal 
subsidy, though the plan probably has more supporters 
now than at any previous time. City leaders have also 
not yet been educated in regard to the problem, though it 
is evident that some of those who are aware of it are not 
willing to have part of their federal taxes used to help 
educate farm children. 

The influx of Danish ideas in adult education seems 
to be resulting in more frequent applications of those 
ideas. Schools modeled after the famous Danish folk 
high schools have been started at Brasstown, N. C.; Po- 
cono, Pa.; Waddington (near Wheeling), West Virginia, 
At the University of Wisconsin, Joseph K. Hart is con- 
ducting such a school among those who come from farm 
homes for short courses during the winter. In Delaware 
plans are being made to start a school for adults as a 
demonstration. These schools aim to supplement public 
school education. They exist for the ae gy 
personality. The originator of the institutions in 
mark was Bishop Grundtvig, now known as the “bishop- 
laureate” of the movement. 

Certain other influences, hard to appraise, are of great 
significance at present. One of these is the effect of high 
school and college education upon community standards 
and institutions. Admittedly, popular education is con- 
tributing its share to the changing standards and institu- 
tions, mentioned at the beginning of this review. It is 
felt by some, for example, that the teaching of science 
to young people has alienated many from the church, 
because the rural church has altered slowly its program 
and message. This idea is not taken seriously by others, 
who contend that the smatterings of science received in 
the high school have not affected behavior in any sig- 
nificant way. 

Another serious matter is the church-school conflict 
which exists in many areas. This is particularly over 
competition for the time of young people. Both church 
and school seem to have expanded their community activ- 
ities and now find themselves in conflict. The situation 
is viewed hopefully by one rural educator who contends 
that “ten years ago we were all sleeping, now we are 
only scrapping.” There are others, however, who are not 
so optimistic. 

It is evident that, in spite of notable developments, only 
a beginning has been made in grappling with-the major 
problems of rural education. The rural education division 
of the United States Bureau of Education reports that 
there are still 31,183 teachers in public rural schools who 
are paid less than $500 as a yearly salary. Though salag 
of city teachers are increasing, those of country tea 
have been practically unchanged for four years. Surveys 
made in Michigan, New York, Utah and Wisconsin, show 
that teachers remain in the one-room schools an average 
of only one year. 
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How Orcanize Rurat Work? 


he 1927 National Conference of Social Work gave 
more consideration to rural social work than 
any previous session. About one-fifth of the program 
was given to consideration of this subject. To rural 
leaders this was regarded as gratifying recognition, 
though admittedly it was regarded as a special matter 
because the meeting was held in Des Moines, the heart 
of a great agricultural area. At least one non-rural ob- 
server said “there was a lot of rural propaganda that 
didn’t get over.” The fact that this writer in the Survey 
said that that “rural propaganda was unintelligible to the 
case workers “in the Bronx,” indicates the difficulties even 
of attempting to get city case workers acquainted with 
problems of rural social work. 

One of the questions considered was how to make case 
work service available for rural communities. In the 
more populous and wealthy counties, it seems to be com- 
ing through official county support or a specially organized 
voluntary agency. In the average county the case worker 
comes into competition for support with such agencies as 
the Red Cross, home demonstration work, the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A., etc. The average county will not support 
a number of full time workers—that has been known for 
a long time. Yet with a narrow professionalism and in- 
tense specialization among leaders, and an unwillingness 
on the part of national, state and local agencies really 
to cooperate, there is in many areas an impasse in rural 
social organization. It appears that social engineers either 
dg not exist or that agencies and institutions do not permit 
a to operate except as their own promoters. The 
situation looks so discouraging to some observers that 
they state there is no hope at all for rural social work. 
Others call for a radical change in attitude and method 


on the part of cs: 
BIN “CHURCH AND AGRICULTURE 


Protestantism in the United States has been largely 
rural, and ruralism still greatly affects all Protestantism, 
including the churches in the cities, because migrants from 
the country are among the most loyal adherents of urban 
churches. No institution has been more patently influ- 
enced by the cultural changes in the American countryside 
than the country church, yet the church has responded 
very slowly to changed conditions and the national re- 
ligious bodies have not seriously grappled with the situa- 
tion. The Protestant churches, like the federal govern- 
ment, are without a policy regarding agriculture. In 
contrast, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, with 
a comparatively small rural constituency, has a policy and 
program which calls for a reorganization of rural life in 
accordance with historic Catholic social teaching, including 
an emphasis upon the diffusion of the ownership of prop- 
erty, the development of a cooperative movement with 
more than the conventional economic features, parish 
credit unions, and even a more self-sufficing rural com- 
munity which will avoid the costs of transportation and 
distribution inherent in our present economic organiza- 
tion. 

Here and there are calls upon Protestant bodies to deal 

ematically with the agricultural situation. The Lay- 
’s Association of the Illinois Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has made a pronouncement 
which seems to be getting consideration. There have been 
a few requests that the Social Ideals of the Churches 
should be revised so as to state what Christianity means 
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for rural life. There is disagreement, however, among 
those interested in Christian social teaching as to the 
efficacy of such statements as are contained in the Social 
Ideals, sometimes called the social creed. There are those 
who would have no further pronouncement comparable to 
the social creed, but would deal with each situation as it 
arises, basing all conclusions upon a study of the situation. 

The 1927 meeting of the Home Missions Council paid 
special attention to the rural church, and as a result a 
national comity conference is to be held in Cleveland this 
month. The conference is conducted under the auspices 
of the Home Missions Council, the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federal Coung] of Churches. 
It will consider what should be done about the difficult 
problem of adjusting relations between the numerous 
small churches in many rural communities. 

The national Catholic Rural Life Conference was 
held during the summer, at Lansing, Michigan. Several 
diocesan rural life conferences are now held annually. 
Catholic Rural Life appeared in a new and more attractive 
format, and is now published at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGRARIAN POLITICS 


In the United States there is no agrarian political 
movement comparable with the effective peasant parties 
in certain European countries. Furthermore, those dis- 


_ tinctive agrarian political organizations which we have 


had, such as the Non-Partisan League, have not been wide- 
spread, long-lived or well-managed. The most important 
recent development is an alliance between southern and 
western agricultural and political leaders who are working 
for the adoption by Congress of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. This alliance had been described previously in this 
SERVICE. It appears to be at least as effective today as 
it has ever been. It was this coalition which early in the 
year secured the passage of the bill which was later vetoed 
by the President. 

The main national political issue has been how to secure 
assistance from the federal government in the disposal 
of the surpluses of five or six staple crops. This matter 
has been agitated ever since President Harding’s agricul- 
tural conference held in 1921. The aim of most of the 
proposals is to remove from the domestic market part 
of the production of these crops, whenever in the opinion 
of a “federal farm board” an emergency exists. We 
shall describe briefly four plans which are now either 
before Congress or before the public. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, as passed by Congress, pro- 
vided for the disposal of surplus products by cooperatives, 
the financing to be provided by a special tax, known as 
an “equalization fee,” to be paid by all producers of the 
crop who would be benefited by the plan. (See InFor- 
MATION SERVICE of March 12, 1927). 

The Jardine plan aims mainly to promote orderly 
marketing, and proposes a different structure and method 
than the McNary-Haugen bill. It would eliminate the 
equalization fee and give to a federal farm board a re- 
volving fund from the Treasury, to be loaned on second 
mortgages to cooperatives which would dis of sur- 
pluses. (See INFoRMATION SERVICE of esmins 26, 
1927.) 

The Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture (ap- 
pointed jointly by the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the ber of Commerce of the United 
States) would set up a federal farm board which would 
advise farmers in production and marketing and also 
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supervise, privately, corporations which might be created 
for disposing of surpluses. (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
of November 19, 1927.) 

The National Grange calls for payment of an “export 
bounty,” i.e., a direct subsidy, by the Treasury to ex- 
porters of these staple crops. (See InrorMaTION SER- 
vice of December 31, 1927.) 

One of the most significant aspects of the present politi- 
cal agitation is that farm leaders who consistently oppose 
federalism in social legislation, vehemently call for it in 
the disposal of surplus crops. 


Ursan INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


It has been quite conventional to state that urban in- 
dustrial leaders should be concerned about agriculture 
because the agricultural population was a heavy consumer 
of manufactured goods and consequently urban industry 
could not really prosper without a prosperous agriculture. 
These statements have been made in spite of the fact that 
the relation between urban industry and agriculture had 
not been analyzed. During the year two studies were 
issued which do not support the common belief outlined 
above. L. H. Bean, an economist of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, points out that unprecedented development 
of urban industry during 1923-27 took place with low 
purchasing power among agricultural producers. He 
contends that similar periods of urban industrial activity 
accompanied by agricultural depression followed the years 
1878-9, 1884-5, 1896-7, 1914-15. “These were periods 
of relatively low crop prices followed by industrial recov- 
ery.” A much more extensive study upon this topic is 
that of Russell C. Engberg under the auspices of the 
Institute of Economics, His main conclusion is that the 
financial success of American farmers is affected to a 
relatively small degree by the fluctuations of industrial 
activity. He analyzes in great detail the extent to which 
business fluctuations are a factor affecting the prices of 
things which the farmer sells. The analysis shows very 
clearly that other factors influencing prices of farm prod- 
ucts are of much greater importance. A period of indus- 
trial prosperity tends slightly to increase the demand for 
farm products. An industrial depression tends, of course, 
to have the opposite effect. But the degree of influence 
varies with different products. For example, the demand 
for choice cuts of meat is elastic, while that for potatoes 
is inelastic. 

Undoubtedly rural-urban relations are receiving new 
and widespread attention. The American Country Life 
Association has chosen this subject for discussion at its 
eleventh annual conference to be held at Urbana, June 
18-21,..1928. Kiwanis International has decided to com- 
pile a source book upon the topic. The Survey-Graphic 
will devote a special issue to it shortly. In New York, a 
voluntarily organized seminar on “rural-urban problems” 
is meeting monthly. In certain areas, e.g., West Virginia, 
there is considerable cooperation between cities and 
farmers living nearby. But the rural-urban conflict still 
needs to be thoroughly analyzed and it is not yet clear 
how cooperation between the two groups can be achieved. 


Economic Factors 


During the year an important study of the farmers’ 
share of the national income was published by Henry C. 
Taylor and Jacob B. Perlman (May Journal of Land 


and Public Utility Economics.) ‘This indicated that though 
farm families have made up over one-fourth of the total 


population, they have received during the past five Ay 


only about 10.5 per cent of the national income. 
to the war agricultural producers received about 20.5 per 
cent of the national income, though at that time there were 
more agricultural workers. The reduction in income since 
the pre-war years has taken place much more rapidly than 
the reduction in numbers. This is probably one reason; 
too, why the status of agriculture has not affected the 
prosperity of urban industry during 1925-27. 
At least one of the indexes of the status of agriculture 
showed a favorable trend during the year. On October 
1, 1926, the index of the purchasing power of 30 agricul- 
tural products, as computed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, was 81. This index is arrived at by com- 


paring the price levels for agricultural products with those 


of non-agricultural supplies. On October 1, 1927, the 
date of the latest computation available, the index number 
was 92. The fluctuations of this index for October dure 
ing the past seven years are indicated in the following wing 
table: 
INDEX OF PURCHASING 
Power OF AGRICULTURAL Propucts 
October 1920 
October 1921 
October 1922 
October 1923 
October 1924 : 
October 1925 
October 1926 
October 1927 
The average “labor income” of representative farmers 
was announced by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
to be $627 for the fiscal year 1926-27 as compared with 
$690 for 1925-26 and $624 for 1924-25. The “labor in- 
come” is the sum arrived at by deducting from a farmer’s 
gross income both the expenses of operation of the farm 
and the interest on the capital invested in the enterprise 
by the operator. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that studies made in 1923 show that the average 
farm family has available an equivalent of about $600 
a year in the form of food and fuel furnished by the farm, 
and rental of the house. 


The rate of return upon all capital invested in agricul- 
ture was announced by the Bureau to have been 4.2 per 
cent for the fiscal year 1926-27, as compared with 5.2 
per cent for 1925-26, and 4.64 per cent for 1924-25, 


INTERNATIONAL EvENTS 


During the summer the second annual meeting of the 
International Country Life Commission was held at East 
Lansing, Michigan. It was attended by 180 persons from 
28 countries. Almost fifty people came from outside the 
United States. This meeting was largely devoted to 
reviews of country life conditions and developments in 
the countries represented. Plans were also made for the 
holding of the next conference, probably in Budapest in 
May, 1929. 


NOTE: The 1927 Index of the INForMATION : 
VICE will be sent on request, free of charge. The Depait- 


ment will also supply a binder for INFoRMATION SERVICE, 
price 25 cents. , 
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